CHAPTER XXVIII
AVARICE AND CHARM
npHERE is no virtue so universally unpopular as frugality,
JL Every one likes the handsome spender who offers lavish
hospitality and eases his path through life by a shower of
money. Every one dislikes the parsimonious man who is
gathering rather than dispersing wealth. Censure is particu-
larly turned upon those who are careful about small sums,
In the days of which we arc writing all who held high public
appointments were accustomed and expected to live in fine
style and at a profuse expense. The habit of the medieval
knight flinging his purse to the landlord, or a piece of gold
to a lackey, was unconsciously adopted as a guide for a
gentleman. Public opinion was more critical about how
important people spent their money than about how they
acquired it* Graft, pilfering, and corruption, unless too
flagrant, were leniently judged in the governing circle;
stinting and saving were resented as peculiar. It does not,
however, follow that those who are the most extravagant and
easy with their money are the most unselfish, nor that those
who are the most niggardly are the most mean. There is a
happy medium which can only be defined for each individual
by the general opinion of the society in which he lives.
Judged by this standard, Marlborough lay under reproach,
He was at once highly acquisitive in the gaining of money
and extremely careful in the spending of it. In those days,
when almost the only other form of wealth was landed
property, public appointments all had a recognized money
value. Every step in the commissioned ranks of the Army,
whether gained by seniority or good service, had to be pur-
chased, A captaincy, a majority, a colonelcy, the command
of a regiment, of a troop of Life Guards; a high post in
the Quartermaster-General's department, a seat upon the
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